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Introduction 

v7ar  requirements  for  fabrics  needed  in  uniforms  and  other  items  have 
resulted  in  a  trem.endous  drain  on  the  supplies  of  /imerican  upland  cotton 
1-1/8  inches  and  longer  in  staple.    To  prevent  a  critical  shortage,,  a  pro- 
gram is  no\r  being  put  under  I'^ay  urging  farmers  to  produce  more  long  staple 
cotton  than  ever  before. 


In  order  to  provide  for  mill  requirements  for  1942-43  ^""^-d  a  moderate 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season^  about  1,400^300  bales  of  cotton  1-1/3 
to  1-1/4  inches  in  staple  should  be  produced  this  year.     This  is  an  increase 
of  about  700,000  bales  or  aijmost  double  th?  production  of  such  lengths  in 
1941.    And,  in  addition,  considerable  quantities  of  cottons  stapling  longer 
than  I-I/4  inches  I'ill  be  needed. 

Ginncrs  of  long  and  exLra  long  staple  upland  cotton  encounter  prob- 
lems not  met  vd-th  by  ginners  of  short  staple,  and  r^lready  such  questions  as 
the  folio vdng  are  being  raised:     Should  long  staple  upland  cotton,  particu- 
larly the  c:-ctra  long  staples,  be  roller  girjaed  or  s?yr  giiuied?    If  a  saw  gin 
is  to  be  used,  what  saw  speevds  are  best?    Kow  im.portant  is  st^od  roll  density? 
1/vhat  kind  of  cleaners  shoijld  be  used? 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  to  assist  farmers  and  girmers  in  harvest- 
ing, handling,  and  ginning  long  staple  upland  cotton  so  as  to  produce  lint 
of  the  Xiighest  possible  eualit^'-. 

Long  Staple  Upland  Cotton  Ginning  Requirements  Differ  From. 
Those  of  Sea-Island  and  Ame ri c n- Egypt i an  Cottons 

Since  large-scale  cotton  production  began  in  the  United  States,  saw 
gins  have  been  used  for  American  upland  cotton  and  roller  gins  for  sea-island 
cotton.    Later,  "Vvhen  American-Egyotian  cotton  came  into  the  picture,  roller 
ginning  was  adopted  for  it.     The  much  greater  capacity  of  the  saw  gin  has 
resulted  in  its  eliiost  universal  use  on  shorter  cottons,  I'mcreas  experience 
shovred  that  roller  ginning  7m.3  needed  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  extra 
long  cottons.     The  question  as  to  whether  saw  gins  or  roller  gins  should  be 
used  for  girdling  long  sta.ple  upland  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the  past  and 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  raised  again  at  tiiis  time. 


A  number  oi  comparative  tests  have  been  made  by 'the  U.  S.  Cotton 
Ginning  Laboratory  at  Stoneville_,  Miss  ♦  ,  ■  I'dth  the  use  of  both  saw  and 
roller  gins  on  portions  of  the  same  cottons  covering  a  wide  range  of  staple 
lengths.     The  findings  showed  that  saw  ginning,  tvhen  properly  performed_,  is 
definitely  superior  to  roller  ginning  in  the  case  of  long  staple  ^imerican 
upland  cottons.    This  is  true  even  for  the  extra  long  staples  of  upland. 
Advantages  include  better  quality  of  cotton  and  more  efficiency  in  ginning. 
Saw  ginning  gave  more  uniform  staple  length  designations  and  better  grr.de 
and  preparation  of  lint  than  did  roller  ginning.    ManLLf a c tuning  tests  have 
shoim  that,  in  a  iramber  of  cases,  tlie  yarn  spun  from  saxv-ginned  lint  is 
smoother  and  less  neppy  than  that  spun  from,  roller-gimaed  lint  obtained 
from,  the  same  lot  of  seed  cotton,  even  though  the  savf-ginned  lint  was  net 
quite  so  free  from  neps  as  the  rollei'^ginned  lint. 

On  a  basis  of  these  findings  and  other  observations,  the  U.  S.  Cotton 
Girdling  Laboratory  repeatedly  has  recomiaended  to  producers  of  long  staple 
American  upland  cotton  the  use  of  loose-roll  saw  ginning  rather  than  roller 
ginning.     But,^  in  spite  of  these  recorraaendations,  som.e  grovrers  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the  southvvestern  irrigated 
region  continue  to  permit  their  long  staple  upland  cotton  to  be  ginned  on 
roller  gins  at  a  loss  comipared  with  good  saw  ginning.     Perhaps  tiiis  has  been 
done  in  som.e  instances  because  the  available  saw  ginning  facilities  were  far 
from  desirable,  and  that  roller  ginning  seeme'^  more  desirable  than  poor  saw 
ginning.    Some  inexpensive  improvements  in  tlie  saw-ginning  equiment  and 
operating,  practices,  ho"i/;-eyer,  i/ould  iiiake  possible  a  better  job  of  ginning. 

Saw  Ginnjgig  is  Sure ri or  to  Roller  Ginning  for 
Long  Staple  American  Upland  Cotton 

Tests  m^ade  at  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory  on  medium  and  long 
staple  Amterican  upland  cottons  have  shov/n  that  the  roller  gin  caused  about 
25  pounds  of  material  to  be  added  per  bale.  '  This  extra  poundage  consisted 
principally  of  foreign  matter,  aborted  seed  motes,  and  short  fibers.  Pres- 
ent-day roller  gins  were  designed  to  handle  sea-island  and  American-Egyptian 
cottons,  both  of  vdiich  have  seed  co'inaratively  "slick"  and  free  from  fuzz, 
American  upland  cotton,  however,  has  fuzsy  seed  viiich  do  not  pass  through 
the  seed  grid  of  a  roller  gin  so  readily  as  sm.ooth  seed,-    As  a  result,  the 
upland  seed,  before  being  shed,  coLie  in  contact  with  the  knives  of  the  roller 
gin  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  slicker  seed,  thus  causing  a  quantity  of 
foreign  material,  abort>jd  seed  motos,  and  undesirable  fibrous  matv^rial  to  bo 
added  to  the  lint.     Although  this  material  ::;ay  not  r>:.duce  the  staple  length, 
it  has  an  adverse  effect  on  other  qualit^^  elements  of  the  lint,  including  the 
uniformity  of  the  fiber  length,   sample  preparation,  and  grade. 

Roller  gins  remove  the  fibers  from,  the  seed  "-dtliout  mi^d-ng  them  as 
thoroughly  as  is  the  case  with  saw  gins,  and  as  a  result 'some  parts  of  the 
bales  are  shorter  in  staple  than  others.    I'or  tnis  reason,  samples  drav.ai 
from  a  roller-ginned  bale  v/ill  vary  ir.  length  to  a  .greater  degree  than  saw- 
ginned  lint,  and  m.ake  it  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  staple  length  desig- 
nation to  a  bale. 

The  seed  cotton  of  long  staple  ik.ierican  upland  frequently  contains 
many  spotted  locks  as  the  resu3_t  of  rioisture  penetration,  frost,  soil  stains. 
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or  'insects .     Unless  these  spots  are  exceedingly  n'.Tji.erous  and  heav3^_,  the 
sa.v/-ginning  process  mil  prevent  the  spots  appearing  in  the  ginned  lint. 
Experiments  have  showi  that  these  spots  disappear  because  of  the  diffusing 
action  of  the  gin  saiYs.     On  the  other  hand^  such  spots  frequently  are  not 
diffused  by  the  roller  gin_,  and  are  carried  as  spots  into  the  ginned  lint. 
In  the  comparative  tests  made  in  the  laboratory,  virtuall;^^  all  of  the  roller- 
giniied  samples  v:ere  classed  as  "Spotted,"  v-zhereas  the  sa?.r-girined  samples 
were  free  from  spots  and  superior  in  grade as  v/ell  as  in  yarn  strength  and 
ya  r n  smo  ot  hn  ess. 

Saw-ginned  lint  also  has  been  found  to  be  smoother  and  apparently 
brighter  than  roller-ginned  lint.    This  results  in  a  better  "preparation" 
designation  for  the  saw- ginned  lint  by  the  classer,  and  a  higher  grade 
brings  a  better  price.    MGreover_,  the  saws  do  some  additional  cleaning  of 
the  cotton  and  this  also  aids  in  improving  the  grade. 

Saw-gipined  lint  generally  bales  better  than  roller- girined  lint  because 
of  the  uniform,  mianner  in  which  the  lint-handling  system,  of  a  32.W  gin  deposits 
the  lint  in  the  press  box.    Lint  produced  b^'  a  roller  gin  is  placed  in  the 
press  box  by  hand,  and  is  frequently  folded  and  lumpy.    Samples  drawn  fromi 
such  bales  have  a  poorer  appearance  than  those  fromi  bales  packed  miecharJ-cally. 

Classification  of  Roller-Ginned  American 
Upland  Cotton 


Sai/r-ginned  long  staple  upland  cotton  and  roller-ginned  cotton  from 
the  same  seed  cotton,  xihon  classed,  have  indicated  differences  in  quality 
in  favor  of  the  sai^— ginned  lirt  and  such  differences  have  shoT/n  very  good 
0  rj^^Xatl  on  -  lid  t  h  differences  in  spirining  value. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the  Departn.ent '  s  cotton  cla-ssing  vjork 
the  grade  of  all  Ai.ierican  upland  cotton,  whether  savj^ginned  or  roller-ginned, 
must  be  deterirdned  accordinr-^  to  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United 
Sta.tes  for  grade  of  American  upland  cotton,  otheririse  knovm  as  the  Universal 
Standards.     The  practical  form.s  of  such  standards  are,  of  course,  prepared 
from  saw-girxned  lint.     The  preparation  factor  (sm.octhness  of  ginning)  shovm 
by  these  practical  forms  is  that  ?jhich  is  officially  recognised  as  the  normal 
preparation  of  saw- ginned  cotton.     Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  the  roller- 
ginned  upland  cotton  ivxist  be  reduced  in  grade  on  account  of  the  rough  prep- 
a  r  aX/ 1  o  n . 


Suggestions  for  Saw  Q-inning  Long  Sta.ple 
American  Upland  Cotton 

In  order  that  the  new  program,  for  increa,sing  the  production  of  long 
staple  cotton  to  m.eet  mdlitary  rec^uiremients  miay  be  successful,  cotton  fanmers 
and  ginners  will  have  to  make  every  effort  to-  produce  cotton  of  highest  qual- 
ity.    This  means  they  imst  exercise  continuous  care  in  all  harvesting,  han- 
dling, and  ginning  operations. 

In  harvesting  and  handling  long  staple  American  upland  cotton,  much 
loss  in  quality  can  be  prevented  and  much  value  can  be  added,  to  the  crop  if 
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producers  and  ginners  will  remember  some  important  points  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.     These  are: 

(1)  Excess  icreign  matter  and  moisture  in  the  seed  cotton  reduce  the 
value  of  the  ginned  products. 

(2)  Undue  exposure  in  the  field  results  in  discolored^  dull_,  and  trash.y 
cotton,  generally  one  full  grade  off  for  each  m.onth^s  exx^osure.    To  avoid 
losses  and  to  sim.plify  ginning  problems,  cotton  should  be  picked  frequently 
but  not  in  an  extremely  wet  condition. 

(3)  To  gin  cotton  in  a  green,  dam.p,  or  wet  condition,  causes  rough 
preparation  and  lowers  the  quality  as  much  as  1  or  2  grades.    Tliis  loTTcrcd 
quality/-  miajr  reduce  the  riarket  value  of  long  staple  cotton  as  much  as  $10  or 
more  per  bale.    ITnen  dews  arc  heavj^,  seed  cotton  will  generally  be  too  damp 
for  good  ginning  if  picked  before  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  drying 
of  these  pickings  during  the  day,  only  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  rcrLOve 
the  excess  m.oistur.e,  im.proves  the  ginning.     If  cotton  is  picked  while  damp, 
it  can  be  dried  artificially  at  the  gin,  or  it  can  be  dried  naturally  through 
proper  handling  and  storing,  provleod  it  is  not  so  wet  that  the  seed  are  soft. 

(4)  Gin  machinery  possesses  definite  limitations  id-th  respect  to  its 
effectiveness  in  handling  carelessly  harvested  cotton.    Present-day  drying, 
cleaning,  and  extracting  machinery — effective  as  it  is — is  not  effective 
enough  to  put  roughly  i2§ijL^^^5  iL£%iiilZ^       HSi  ^^-'tton  in  such  condition  that 
it  will  gin  out  a  sample  equal  in  quality  to  that  ginned  from  clean  cotton, 
hand  picked  under  relatively  dry  conditions, 

(5)  Ginning  the  seed  so  close  vith  dense  seed  rolls  as  to  cause  par- 
ticles of  seed  coat  fragm^ents  to  get  into  the  lint  I'ill  lower  the  grade  and 
value  of  the  lint  enough  to  m.ore  than  offset  the  extra  weight  of  lint  put 
into  the  bale.    If  gin  sav/s  are  in  good  condition,  of  full  diaiaeter,  and 
operated  at  6OO  to  700  revolutions  per  minute,  and  if  an  effective  doffing 
system  is  used,  the  seed  can  be  well  cleaned  even  vith  verj  loose  seed  roils 
and  smoothly  gir_ned  lint  prodiaced, 

(6)  A  classificati:.'n  or  examination  of  the  samples  at  regular  intervals 
will  reveal  the  quality  of  the  ginning,  and  provide  an  indication  of  the 
underlying  faults — whether  they  are  vith  farm  practices  or  ginning  methods. 
Producers  and  ginners  will  find  it  profitabl'j  to  take  tir,:e  to  examine  their 
samples,  for  r.iuch  loss  can  be  avoidec-  by  bracing  gin  damage  to  its  source 

and  making  the  corrections  needed. 

(7)  3y  proper  harvesting  and  handling,  the  grower  will  preserve  the 
full  quality  and  value  of  the  seed  cotton  that  he  provinces.     Proper  condition- 
ing, ginning,  and  packaging  will  preserve  all  the  guality  and  va.lue  contained 
in  the  seed  cotton  that  the  grower  delivers  to  the  gin-     Ti'ierefore,  in  the 
interest  of  the  war  effort  and  for  the  ben^-fit  of  all  those  concerned,  it  is 
important — m^ore  so  nov;  than  ever  bef'.;re — that  farmers  and  ginners  seek  and  get 
the  best  possible  harvesting,  handling,  and  ^ginning  of  their  cottons. 


If  additional  information  or  assistance  is  needed  in  connection  vith 
cotton  ginning,  get  in  touch  with  the  State  Gin  Extension  Specialist,  or  write 
to  U.  S.  Cotton  Giuxaing  Laboratory^  Stone\ille,  Lliss. 


